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BOY AND MAN. 


PART II. 
CHAPTER III.—ON ’CHANGE. 


. js railways everywhere, I said, and the world’s a‘lvance. 
_ every railway share in England, Ireland, France, 
‘or never a beggar need now despair, and every rogue has a chance.” 
—Thackeray. 
ps a counting-house in one of the streets or lanes 
leading from Bishopsgate to Fenchurch Street, a 


young man of dark complexion and generally un- 
No. 1280.—suxz 8, 1876 





A TEMPTING SPECULATION. 


washed appearance was sitting thoughtfully, an open 
letter in his hand, and several others, with their seals 
yet unbroken, on the desk before him. 

“TJ wish I knew,” he said, half aloud, “ when 
Lewis will be here.” Lewis was the name inscribed 
upon the door-post below—‘ Lewis and Co., first 
floor””—and the speaker was Lewis’s clerk, or pupil. 
It would have been difficult to say what was Messrs. 
Lewis and Co.’s calling or profession, but it had to 
do with money, and was sometimes describel as a 
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‘«‘General Financial Agency.” ‘‘ Lewis” was a tall, | 


dark-haired man, round-shouldered, with long eye- 


teeth, thin, sallow cheeks, and more than his proper | 


sh.re of nose, which must have been trying and 
expensive to him, as it absorbed a much larger 
quantity of snuff than a nose of average capacity 
would have required, and was apparently insatiable. 
‘“‘Co.,” on the contrary, was an imaginary quantity. 
No one had ever seen it; no one knew whether Co. 
was singular or plural, male or female, black or 
white. Mr. Slocum, our old acquaintance from 
Cubbinghame, whom we have seen seated at his 
desk in Lewis and Co.’s office, was supposed to be 
related to the firm in some way or other, and might 
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have been the Co., or a part of it, for anything that 
was known to the contrary. 

‘‘T wish I knew when Lewis will be here,” said 
this gentleman. 
time for me to run over to Bootle’s before he comes. 
Lewis makes such a row if I leave the office for a 
few minutes when there’s no one else in the way. 
But I must see Bootle. If he doesn’t look in this 
morning, I’ll go round there at dinner-time. Hallo! 
how you made me jump? How long have you been 
there ?” 

‘‘ Only just popped in,” said Bootle, using a slang 

hrase of the day ; ‘‘ hope I don’t intrude!” 

‘‘ What do you come creeping in in that way 
for?” 

‘‘T didn’t creep, that I know of. I opened the 
door quietly, because I thought Lewis might be 
here; but you would have heard me fast enough if 
it had not been for the noise in the street. What 
have you been up to, that you look so startled?” 

‘It’s enough to startle anybody to see your ugly 
face against the glass door when one don’t expect it. 
But, here; I was just thinking of you. Look at 
this.” 

“ Ah, I’ve got one like it,” said Bootle. 
given your name as a reference.” 

“All right. One good turn deserves another; 
I’ve referred to you. So you do my business, and 
Vl do yours.” 

The letters which these two young men exhibited 
were printed forms, being answers to applications 
which they had sent in for shares in one of the new 
railway companies which were brought forth nearly 
every day at that period. This was a very promising 
undertaking—‘‘ The Universal Curve-and-Gradient 
Railway Construction Company.” It was to do away, 
so the prospectus said, with all levelling, and to make 
railroads to follow the surface of the country up and 
down hill, without any cuttings, tunnels, or embank- 
ments; a good discovery, if it could be carried out, 
as every one acknowledged. Not anew idea exactly; 
but still it was wonderful that no company had 
hitherto attempted it. 

Mr. Slocum, who was now closeted with his former 
schoolfellow, had speculated already in various com- 
panies. It had been his custom to give as reference 
‘* Lewis and Co.,” and to answer all letters of inquiry, 
which he contrived to intercept, in his own hand- 
writing, giving himself an excellent character as a 
responsible and highly respectable party; and sign- 
ing it in the name of the firm. There had been some 
altercations and inconveniences arising out of this 
procedure; and to avoid any further collision with 
his chief, Mr. Bootle and he had now arranged to 
answer for each other. Very few new companies 
were started without an application from one or both 


‘““T have 


‘¢T wonder whether there would be | 





of these young men for shares. Not that they had 


/much money to invest; but they had opportunities 


of hearing what was likely to be taken up, and could 
often transfer the shares allotted to them, and realise 
a premium before any deposit or instalment had been 
aid. 
pe There’s a good thing coming out now,” said 
Slocum; ‘‘it’s sure totake. I’m going to write for 
a lot of shares; I expect to make no end of- money 
by it. You must have some — ‘General Grand 
Junction Railway Company.’ It’s to supply all the 
missing links in all the railways running east and 
west, and north and south, so as to connect every one 
with every other, and to render the system complete 
throughout the kingdom. No shares are to be 


| allotted under any circumstances without a satisfac- 


tory reference as to the solvency and responsibility 
of the parties applying. It’s a splendid thing, but 
it’s not out yet.” 

‘‘ How did you hear of it, then ?” 

Mr. Slocum placed his finger on the side of his 
eagle-like nose with a knowing look. 

‘** You’re safe, are you?” he asked. 

‘*Safe as a dummy.” 

‘“‘ TIonour bright ?” 

‘*On a what?” 

‘** Honour, man; don’t you know what honour is?” 

‘©Oh, honner ! Yes, of course I do. Go on.” 

‘You won’t mention it to any body?” 

‘* Not to a creature.” 

“No, I don’t think you will; not till I tell you. 
You may tell as many as you like then.” 

At that moment Mr. Lewis entered the office. 
‘Do you want me?”he said, eyeing Bootle sus- 
piciously. Mr. Bootle explained that he had only 
called to see Slocum. 

‘‘ Any letters?” Mr. Lewis asked, with evident 
dissatisfaction. Slocum gave him several. He turned 
them over and examined the seals. 

‘This letter has been opened,’”’ he exclaimed. 

‘No, sir.” 

‘“‘T say it has; who has been tampering with it ?” 

‘‘T don’t know anything about tampering.” 

Mr. Lewis looked at him with his small eyes, as if 
he would read him through and through. ‘ Who 
took it in ?” he asked. 

‘‘ Mrs. Bobbin, the laundress.”’ 

‘Call Mrs. Bobbin up.” 

Mrs. Bobbin appeared, wiping her face with her 
apron. (Why are the housekeepers in London 
chambers called laundresses? Is it because they 
never wash anything?) Mr. Lewis questioned her 
closely, but could only learn that the letter in ques- 
tion had been taken in by her before office hours, 
and that she had laid it upon the clerk’s desk as 
usual. ‘‘ She didn’t know nothing about the letters; 
she couldn’t read what was on the covers if she tried; 
she was no scholard herself.” 

Mr. Lewis was not satisfied. The letter was 
marked private, and the impression of the seal was 
almost obliterated. He felt sure that it had been 
opened, but he could say no more, and retired with 
it to his own room. 

‘‘ Pleasant, is it not?” said Slocum; ‘one would 
think his letters were full of bank-notes that he 
makes such a fuss about them. What should I open 
them for?” 

‘Well, of course, you know when they’re marked 
‘private and confidential,’ you know—” Beoile 
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“Tt’s no more than old Bearward usod to do at 
Cubbinghame. He or Mrs. Bruin opened all the 
fellows’ letters, and very often stopped them too. 
Not that I want to open Lewis’s; I don’t mean that. 
But if I did do such a thing, just by accident, what 
then? it’s no great crime.” 

“T think I had better go,’’ Bootle replied; ‘you'll 
come out at one o’clock to dinner, and then I’ll meet 

ou.” So he departed. 

Mr. Bootle’s parents lived in Huntingdonshire. 
They had sent their son to London for the same 
reason that they had sent him previously to Cubbing- 
hame, because they had been told that ho would bo 
“likely to get on there.” Mr. Bootle preferred 
London to the country, and was “ getting on”’ rather 
fast at the time of his re-appearance in these pages. 
Huntingdon is not a lively county; there are no 
theatres there, no supper-houses, and very litile 
excitement of any kind; and Mr. Bootle had a taste 
for these things. True his home was in Huntingdon; 
he had been born there; but having been sent to a 
boarding-school before he was cight years old, it was 
not to be expected that home sentiment or homo 
traditions could have much weight with him. He 
had never pined for his father’s houso when at 
school, except as a place of greater liberty and 
indulgence, nor did he think much about it now, 
as long as his wants could be supplied and his 
tastes indulged elsewhere. Moreover, his father had 
told him plainly that, having finished his education 
under Mr. Bearward’s auspices (a little prematurely, 
perhaps, on account of the fire), he must now mako 
his own way in the world. A good situation had 
been found for him in a drysalter’s warehouse, and, 
by industry and perseverance (and honesty, of course) 
he might in due time hope to become a drysalter 
himself, and ultimately to arrive at civic dignities 
and wealth. Mr. Slocum had, however, suggested 
to him a quicker way of advancement than industry 
and perseverance (and honesty, of course) could 
promise, and Mr. Bootle had followed up the en- 
terprise with spirit. 

At dinner-time Mr. Bootle met his friend, as 
agreed, and the subject of the new company was 
resumed in a little corner box of an eating-house in 
Gracechurch Street. 

“How many shares shall you write for?’’ Bootle 
asked, 

“ Guess.” 

“What are they?” 

“Ten pounds would you guess ?” 

“How can I guess? ‘Twenty, perhaps?” 

“Multiply by ten.” 

“What! Two hundred shares! 
pounds! ”? 

Slocum nodded his head. 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“I do, though; it’s a bold stroke: but what 
‘ignifies? It’s sure to take. Write me a good letter 


Two thousand 


i answer to inquiries, and I’ll do the samo for you.” | 


“How am I to apply for shares?” 

“Leave that to me; I'll get them for you; there’s 
only one condition.” 

“What is that?” 

“When the shares go up, as I know they will, 
you must sell out when I tell you, and realise the 
premium,” 

“Of course.” 

“And give me half the profits.” 

“T don’t seo that.” 
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‘*You’ll have to see it, though; why should I get 
shares for you, if I’m not to make anything out 
of it?” 

Bootle protested; but yielded the point at last, 
considering, as Slocum told him, that half a loaf 
was better than no bread, and that there was no 
risk of losing anything, because he had not got 
anything to lose. 

That afternoon Mr. Slocum called at the office of 
Messrs. Hazard, Buzzard, and Co., Moneypenny 
Court, and desired to speak with one of the prin- 
cipals. Te was Mr. Lewis’s confidential clerk, he 
said. Ilis principal had told him of the new com- 
pany which they were bringing out, and had given 
him permission to use his name and card in making 
application to their firm for shares. 

‘“‘Did. Mr. Lewis intend to take any shares him- 
self?”? Mr. Hazard asked. 

Mr. Slocum “ thought not.” 

“Then you ean have some in his stead,” Mr. 
Hazard answered. 

Mr. Slocum entered his name, and also Mr. 
Bootle’s, for a large allotment each, and walked 
away from the office, well satisfied. 

A day or two later Mr. Bootle was going to call on 
Slocum at the office, when, as he drew near the house 
door, which always stood open, he heard a clattering 
noise upon the stairs; then a hat came flying out 
into the street; and then its owner, Mr. Slocum, 
followed it precipitately. He appeared to have 
descended the stairs with more speed than prudence, 
and, being unable to recover himself, was projected 
into the street, and fell headlong in the middle of it. 
A red bag of moreen and a coat and umbrella came 
flying after him. 

“* Hallo!” said Bootle, as he recognised his friend. 
“Hallo! Is that the way you come downstairs ?” 

‘**Can’t a fellow come downstairs which way he 
likes?’? Slocum answered, rubbing himself, and 
looking very hot and angry. ‘Til be even with 
Lewis, though, seo if I don’t.” 

‘*Oh, if you like it, that’s another thing,” said 
Bootle. ‘‘ Perhaps that was why Lewis did it.” 

** Who told you it was Lewis?” 

‘* Well, perhaps it was the Co.; I thought I saw 
a boot not far behind you.” 

‘Never mind; Dll pay him out; he is as savage 
as a bear because he has got no allotment in the 
General Grand Junction. I’m very glad he has not, 
and I’m very glad I have; and so have you. Lewis 
was storming about it in an awful temper, so I 
thought I had better go; I slipped on the stairs and 
fell, that’s all. I shall not go back there any more. 
I've done with Lewis and Co. Where’s my bag?” 

“That slipped after you, I suppose,” said Bootle. 
“Here it is. Does it hurt much? Does it remind 
you of Cubbinghame ?” 


‘‘ You had better not chaff me, Icantell you. I’ve 
got the shares, though, so I don’t care. Lot them 


laugh that win.” 

On that day week there was a great stir in the 
City. ager men hurried to and fro, catching hold 
of other eager men by the button, dragging 
them into doorways and inquiring of one another 
about this new company—“ General Grand Junction 
Railway Company of Great Britain.” 

‘“‘T hear the shares are all taken up,” says one. 

‘‘Prospectus only just out, and not a share to be 
had; too bad, you know,” says another. 

“Do you know Hazard and Buzzard, or any ot 
LE2 
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the directors? Couldn’t you give me an introduc- 
tion ?” 

“No use—too late; can’t stop now—appoint- 
ment.” 

‘‘ Just a moment.” 

‘Very sorry—must catch Welcher on ’Change.” 

Welcher had been caught a dozen times already, 
and had not a button left upon his coat. 

‘Splendid chance,” he says, in answer to all 
inquirers. ‘‘Can’t promise anything—wish I could. 
Shares going up like b’loon. Do what I can for you. 
How many? Premium, of course. Just write your 
name here, address, and so on. You shall hear 
to-morrow if I can do anything.” 

Sir Jarrom Diddell, Lord Downderry, the Hon. 
Mr. Heydown, Captain Black of the Guards, and 
other directors were assailed with similar applications 
and gave similar answers; and the morning papers 
of the next day described the scene as one which 
had not been equalled since the days of the great 
South Sea bubble, though the result promised to be 
as favourable as that was disastrous. 

Mr. Slocum was safe, and walked about arm-in- 
arm with Bootle, surveying the eager multitude, both 
of them very well satisfied with themselves and with 
things in general. ‘I wish I had applied for two 
thousand shares instead of two hundred,” said Slocum. 
‘Why, we might sell to-morrow for double the 
money. But they will go up higher yet.” 

A week later the shares had gone up as far as it 
was thought safe to trust them, and Mr. Slocum 
realised both for himself and Bootle. He had kept 
Bootle’s scrip in his own hands, and when they came 
to settle accounts, he had several hundred pounds to 
pay him. ‘Of course,” he said, ‘‘ you won’t want 
all this money ; have a little to go on with and leave 
the rest with me; I’ll put it into something else and 
double it again. You can live like a gentleman 
now. You must leave the drysalting concern, and 
change your lodgings. Goto Jermyn Street, or some- 
where: and I’ll send you some wine—first-rate wine, 
such as you could not get at any price; just a few 
dozen, you know; and you'll want to drive a cab; 
I’ve just got the very thing for you—the best style ; 
you shall have it cheap.” 

‘*Drive a cab!” cried Bootle, in astonishment. 
‘‘ What, a private one?” 

“Of course; that’s the way to get on; you'll get 
as many shares as you like to apply for when you 
drive your own cab, and very likely come to be a 
director yourself.” 

‘“ Why don’t you try it?” 

‘Perhaps I shall; for the present I can do better 
by aes in the background while you make a 

ash. 

It was settled at length that Bootle was to have 
the port wine, and the cab, and some jewellery. 
Slocum gave him some money for present expenses, 
and promised more when it should be required. 
‘You would not have had any of it, you know, if it 
had not been for me,”’ he said ; ‘just you leave me to 
manage; we shall both of us make our fortunes in a 
twelvemonth,” 


i CHAPTER IV.—OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 
* Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ?”—Marlowe. 


Sows one has said that there is a certain amount or 
kind of satisfaction in reading the name of a friend 
or acquaintance in the obituary of a newspaper. If 
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this be true, itmust be much more gratifying to read 
of a marriage or a birth, unless, indeed, the custom of 
the Thracians is to be preferred, who wept over their 
new-born babes, and carried their dead to the 
grave with exultation. Perhaps in some of the 
courts and alleys of great London such a practice 
as this would not be altogether incomprehensible 
or inconsistent even now. The first column of the 
‘‘Times’”’ supplement ought to be called the ladies’ 
column, for ladies, especially those of a certain age, 
appear to take the keenest interest in it. It was a 
gentleman, however, and a bachelor, whose age 
could not have exceeded eight or nine-and-twenty, 
who exclaimed, as he took up the paper at breakfast. 
time a few days after the events related in our last 
chapter, ‘‘ Hallo, John Armiger! that must be the 
little chap who fought Bootle at Cubbinghame ;” 
and he read aloud, though there was nobody to hear 
it but himself, ‘‘‘ At Joy Street, on the 3rd instant, 
the wife of the Rev. John Armiger, curate of All Saints’ 
in the South, ofason.’ Think of that little chap being 
married! I wonder what he looks like now he is 
grown up? I liked that young fellow. I declare 
I'll go and call on him.” And Mr. Sparrow looked 
at himself in the glass, and thought, as he had 
thought a great many times before, that he ought to 
be doing something for himself in the matrimonial 
line, if only he could see the way to it. ‘“ Zempus 
fugit,” he said; ‘I ought to know that pretty well, 
for I wrote it out a thousand times at least, at Bear- 
ward’s, for impositions.” 

Mr. Sparrow finished his breakfast and his toilet, 
read the announcement in the paper over again two 
or three times, copied the address in a good round 
hand into his pocket-book, and set forth from his 
lodging at Kensington to call upon his old school- 
fellow. Mr. Sparrow had chosen Kensington for his 
abode because it was a pleasant neighbourhood, and 
he was fond of walking in the park; but his place 
of business was on the Surrey side of the water, 
where he had a desk in the office of a brewery 
belonging to his uncle. He had learnt the mysteries 
of brewing, and understood the art of choosing and 
buying malt and hops; but having inherited a small 
independence from his father, and not being natu- 
rally very industrious, he did not follow his business 
so closely as he might have done. ‘It does not 
much signify,” he would say to himself, ‘‘ as long as 
I have only myself to think about. By-and-by I 
shall get married, and must then stick to work.” 
Meantime, the brewery was doing very well without 
him, and his money was all invested in it, and 
brought him a good return. 

Walking towards London Bridge, after leaving 
the omnibus which had carried him to the City, a 
little man, who emerged suddenly from one of the 
houses, nearly ran against him; then dodged, first to 
one side and then to the other, Sparrow doing the 
same, in a vain effort to pass without collision. 

‘Now, then,” the little man exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. 

“Well,” said Mr. Sparrow, quietly; ‘ what 
now?” 

Then they stood still for an instant, and were on 
the point of renewing their dance, when the little 
man exclaimed,— 

‘Why, it’s Mr. Sparrow, isn’t it?” 

‘Slocum! is it you? How are you?” 

There were mutual greetings—not very cordial on 
Mr. Sparrow’s part—and mutual inquiries. 
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“Tl walk a little way with you,” said Slocum, 
hooking his arm into the other’s. 
“J thought you were in a hurry,” Sparrow 
answered; ‘‘ you seemed to be. Don’t let me detain 
” 


“Nothing particular. One don’t meet with an 
old schoolfellow every day. Which way are you 
going? Ill go with you. What are you doing? 
Where do you live?” 

“¢And how much money have you got?’ I 
thought that would come next,” said Sparrow, not 
relishing the familiarity and warmth of Mr. Slocum’s 
manner. 

“No, indeed; I should not take such a liberty 
now,” Slocum answered. ‘‘ Though it is an impor- 
tant question, aint it? especially in these days of 
speculation, when a fellow finds himself rich in the 
morning and a beggar before sunset, if he don’t 
mind what he’s about.” 

“T don’t meddle much with speculations,” said 
Sparrow. ‘‘I’d rather make sure of a little, and 
keep what I’ve got.” 

“Ofcourse. It’s a good thing sometimes to have 
one’s money tied up, so that one can’t touch it,” 
Slocum observed, artfully. 

“Mine is not tied up,” said Mr. Sparrow; but he 
stopped, for why, thought he, should he talk about 
it to this fellow. 

“Still, it’s better not to speculate,” Slocum con- 
tinued, ‘‘unless you can be well advised, and can 
get the tip from somebody who knows what’s what. 
Now, there’s Hazard and Buzzard, and Lord Down- 
derry and the Honourable Heydown, and Sir Jarrom 
Diddell, and Captain Black of the Guards; I know 
them all intimately, on ’Change, you know; so I 
get behind the scenes a little, and have some good 
chances.” 

‘‘Then you are making money, I suppose?” 

Mr. Slocum laid his finger on his nose and smiled, 
but answered nothing. 

‘You remember Bootle?” he asked, presently. 
“Well, Bootle used to be in a warehouse not far 
from this; a regular drudge. Bootle keeps his 
carriage now, cab and tiger. I put him in the way 
of a good thing or two. He’s not over sharp, and 
would never have got on by himself. We will go 
and see him, if you like.” 

“TI don’t care about it,” said Mr. Sparrow. 

“Tl give you his address, at all events,” said 
Slocum. ‘‘ By-the-by, where do you hang out?” 

Mr. Sparrow gave him his card. 

“T don’t live anywhere, myself,” said Slocum, 
anticipating the question; ‘but you can find me 
any day on Change in the afternoon. And if you 
should want to do a little business, I could give you 
ahint, I dare say. I’d do it with pleasure, for the 
sake of old times, as I did for Bootle; and he keeps 
his carriage now. You ought to see his turn-out.” 

Mr. Sparrow thawed gradually towards his com- 
panion as they walked on together. He seemed so 
genial and friendly that it was impossible to give 
him the cold shoulder. ‘Why should a fellow be 
bad when he grows up, because he was a sneak at 
school ?”? Mr. Sparrow argued with himself ; “it is 
not fair to recollect bygones.”” They parted on the 
Surrey side of London Bridge, Slocum saying ho 
should come and look Sparrow up, and Sparrow 
answering he hoped he would; and then the latter 
walked on in search of Joy Street. 

Joy Street was soon found. Most of the houses in 
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it were small; but there was one larger than the 
rest, with a clean white door-step and a very bright 
bell-handle; and at this Mr. Sparrow stopped in- 
stinctively. He sent in his card, and Mr. Armiger 
came out instantly into the passage to welcome him. 
They shook hands warmly, and then stood and 
looked at each other. 

** Why, how you are grown!”’ said Sparrow. 
should not have known you.” 

‘‘T suppose I am grown,” Mr. Armiger replied; 
‘and you, too; though I should have known you 
anywhere, I think. ‘This is Mr. Goodchild. You 
remember Willy Goodchild—Minimus, we used to 
call him—and this is his father, and my father.” 

‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Minimus? How is your 
little boy? But of course he is grown up, too. And 
your daughter, how is she? I saw her once at Mr. 
Bearward’s.”’ 

‘‘She’s my wife, you know,’’ Armiger said. 

*‘Oh, and you are married, too! But of course 
you are; that’s what brought me here; seeing it in 
the paper; about the little boy, I mean. 1 hope 
Mrs. Armiger is quite well.” 

‘* As well as can be expected under the circum- 
stances; going on well.” 

‘Ah, to be sure; I forgot. How strange it all 
seems. And how’sthe baby? Ha,ha,ha! MHow’s 
the baby?” 

The baby was no joke to Mr. Armiger, but a 
delightful reality. ‘‘You shall see him,” he said, 
‘before you go. But you will stay and dine with 
us—or call it luncheon, if you will—at one o’clock. 
Willy will be here then. You would like to sce 
Willy.” 

‘‘ Willy? Oh! Minimus, you mean? Yes, I 
should like to see Minimus: a jolly little fellow he 
was. And oh! by-the-by, I wanted to say I con- 
gratulate you very much on your marriage, you 
know, if it isn’t too late. And the baby: ha! ha! 
it does seem so strange, all coming together, you 
know; and I’m so glad to see you, you know, old 
fellow!” 

“Sir!” said Mr. Goodchild, who thought, not 
without some reason, that these last words were 
addressed to him, Mr. Sparrow’s eyes, which had 
been wandering round the room, having fallen upon 
him at the moment he uttered them. ‘‘ Sir!” 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Minimus—Mr. Good- 
child, I mean; I’m sure I’m very sorry; I did not 
mean you, sir; but it all scems so strange. You 
don’t look any older than you did.” 

It was perfectly true; but Mr. Sparrow felt that 
he ought not to have said so, and sat down confused. 
Mr. Goodchild was indeed as slim in figure, as smooth 
of cheek, and his hair as soft and free from any 
tinge of grey as it had been a dozen years before. 
He had come to see his daughter, and to express his 
pleasure and surprise at the advent of the baby, and 
his doubts as to what was to be done about it. John 
Armiger had already addressed him, in the joy oi 
his heart, as ‘‘ grandfather,”’ and Mr. Goodchild had 
not yet quite got over the sensation. It was a serious 
thing, Mr. Goodchild said, to be a grandfather; he 
did not know, he was sure; he was hardly prepared 
for it, and could not realise it. To be familiarly 
addressed by a stranger as ‘‘old fellow,” so soon 
afterwards, was yet more startling. So Mr. Good- 
child stood before the fire musing, and passing his 
hand lightly over his face, as if to prove whether, 
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among other changes, he might soon have to begin 
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shaving, a crisis in his life which had never yet | 
occurred, though he seemed to be in hourly expecta- 
tion of it. 

Mr. Sparrow’s absence or confusion of mind was 
not altogether due to the excitement of meeting an 
old schoolfellow under such altered circumstances ; 
nor was he usually so wanting in self-possession as 
he showed himself on this occasion. ‘There was a 
lady in the case. A cousin of Mrs. Armiger, who had 
come to London to be with her during her confinement, 
happened to be in the room when Mr. Sparrow 
arrived, and passed out of it as he entered. ‘* Who 
ever loved that loved not at first sight?’ Mr. 
Sparrow saw her only for a moment; but he could 





see nothing else clearly for a long time afterwards. 
He longed to ask who she was—where she came 
from, whither she was gone; he was resolved to find 
out all about her, and was casting in his mind how to 
accomplish it; and now he waited impatiently for the 
dinner-hour, fondly hoping that, as she seemed to be 
at home in the house, she would then reappear. 

Presently William Goodchild came in, and there 
were fresh complications. The baby was sent for. 
‘“Can ho see yet?” Mr. Sparrow asked. 

“See? Why not?” 

“Oh, I thought their eyes did not open till they 
were eight days old,” Mr. Sparrow answered. 
‘“When my dog had kittens—puppies, I mean— 
they were all born blind, I know.” 

‘‘ Babies are not like kittens, or puppics either. 
Oh yes, baby can see. Come in, nurse; there, look 
at his eyes.” 

‘‘How very small ho is,” said Mr. Sparrow, 
inspecting the infant curiously. 

“Small!” cried the nurse, indignantly ; ‘ indeed, 
sir, it’s a remarkable fine baby—a great big boy as 
ever I see!” 

“Well, but he looks small; of course, you know, 
because he’s very young.” 

‘‘ Perhaps the gentleman would like a microscope?” 
said the nurse, tossing her head. 

‘‘Tour days old,” said his father, ‘that’s all; 
they all say he’s a fine child of his age; you should 
feel his weight.” 

‘‘ Begging your pardon,” said the nurse, “TI 
shouldn’t like to trust him out of my own arms; the 
gentleman is not used to babies, that’s evident.” - 

** Whom do you think he’s like ?’? William Good- 
child asked. 

**T don’t know, I’m sure.” 

‘**Can’t you see a likeness?” 

‘Well, yes, I think I can; he’s a little like— 
the Archbishop of Canterbury,” said Mr. Sparrow, 
anxious to say something pleasant. ‘I heard him 
preach last Sunday, and a very good sermon, too.” 

There was a general laugh, in the midst of which 
nurse and baby disappeared. Soon afterwards dinner 
was announced, and Mr. Sparrow, whose eyes were 
fixed upon the door, was not disappointed. 

“‘ Miss Annie Goodchild,” said Mr. Armiger, intro- 
ducing the lady: “you remember the two Good- 
childs at Cubbinghame, major and minor? They 
are Miss Annie’s brothers.” 

Yes, Mr. Sparrow remembered them well, and 
felt an extraordinazy desire to know all about them ; 
he took the young lady in to dinner, and of course 
sat next her. ‘Do you know,” said he, “ you are 
very like your cousin Willy; like what he was, I 
mean; as like as a lady can be to a boy: he was 
such a nice-looking boy, so very, very nice. I always 





liked him so much. I used to send him to London, 
making him throw somersaults, you know, head over 
heels. Do you like London?” 

‘‘Not very much,” she answered, with a smilo; 
‘but I have not seen anything of it; this is my first 
visit, and I have scarcely left Mrs. Armiger since J 
arrived.” 

‘‘T should like to show you about the parks, you 
know, and all that, when Mrs. Armiger is well 
again.” 

After dinner there was a great deal of pleasant con- 
versation. Mr. Sparrow seemed more himself, and 
was in excellent spirits. Old times and old boys 
were called to mind. 

“Whom do you think I met this morning?” Mr. 
Sparrow asked ; ‘‘Slocum; you remember Slocum, a 
little dirty-looking boy; he is not much bigger or 
much cleaner now, but he does not seem a bad sort 
of fellow.” 

“T should not care much about him,” Armiger 
remarked ; ‘* but he may be altered. I hope he is, 
What is he doing?” 

“On the Stock Exchange, or something of tho 
kind, making no end of money, according to his own 
account.” 

‘‘'That’s where you should be, Willy,” said Mr. 
Goodchild, ‘‘T believe it’s a very good profession on 
the whole; I never thought of it before. Should 
you like to be a stockbroker ?” 

“‘T must go back to Oxford and get my degreo 
first,” said Willy, evading the question. 

‘‘Tt’s worth thinking about,” his father answered. 
‘‘T should like to see this Mr. Stocum.” 

‘Slocum his namo is; I’d go to somebody else, if 
I were you, forinformation; an older man, you know. 
I would not consult Slocum.” 

‘Perhaps not,’ Mr. Goodchild replied; “TI don’t 
know, I’am sure.” 

Soon afterwards Mr. Sparrow took his leave, 
though he would have liked to remain till tea-time. 
He inquired particularly as to the services at All 
Saints’ in the South next Sunday. It would be very 
pleasant, he thought, to walk over and see Armiger 
in his surplice, and to hear him preach, without say- 
ing a word to anybody, and then meet him coming 
out of church and walk home with him; of course 
she would be there also. 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


ANECDOTES OF WAR-HORSES. 


F a horse loses its master in battle it does not for- 
get the regiment to which it formerly belonged, 
and often naturally returns to it at the first oppor- 
tunity. During the war between the Tyrolese and 
the Bavarians, fifteen military horses belonging to 
the Bavarian troops were taken prisoners by the 
Tyrolese, who mounted them with their own men 
and sent them forth into battle. But no sooner did 
they come within sight of the Bavarian troops and 
recognise their uniform, than, despite the infuriated 
struggles of their Tyrolese riders to the contrary, they 
carried them bravely within the Bavarian lines, 
and delivered them up as prisoners of war. 
Horses once subjected to military discipline and 
accustomed to the evolutions of war, should their 
occupation subsequently become peaceful, even after 
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roadside or in the streets of the city, they still retain a 
vivid recollection of their army life and its lessons. 

Professor Youatt, in his excellent and well-known 
work on “The Horse,” gives us the following 
account of an old military horse, named Solus. 
This animal was employed in carrying backwards 
and forwards a clerk who was engaged as super- 
intendent of the works on a new turnpike-road in 
course of erection. He had to see that all the men 
engaged were at work, and that they did their work 
properly. One day Solus was engaged as usual in 
carrying his master, when his attention was attracted 
by the unusual sound of a military trumpet-call and 
the roll of a drum, which proceeded from a com- 
pany of volunteers who were drilling on the adjacent 
common. In a moment all the former military 
ardour of old Solus was called into energetic action; 
and leaping the fence, he galloped towards the 
common, placing himself at the head of the company, 
as if he carried on his back, not the clerk, but the 
commanding officer. Nor could the utmost efforts of 
the clerk get him off the ground until the volunteers 
themselves left the field and recommenced their 
march homeward. Then placing himself at their 
head, he carried the clerk back into town, prancing 
in true military style, as cleverly as his old stiff legs 
would allow him, to the great amusement of the 
volunteers and the spectators, and the no small 
annoyance of the clerk, who certainly could not 
appreciate the high honour conferred upon him by 
Solus in placing him in such an exalted and ridicu- 
lous position, and making him the colonel of the 
company against his will. 

A Methodist travelling preacher, commencing his 
labours in his new circuit, was mounted for the first 
time upon the circuit horse. This animal, unknown 
to him, had been formerly a soldier’s horse. He had 
to pass over a road which was undergoing repairs, 
and through the midst of labourers who knew the 
horse. They suspected that, as he was the new 
preacher, he was probably ignorant of its character. 
Perceiving him riding leisurely towards them, think- 
ing, no doubt, on peaceful not warlike themes, they 
immediately ceased work, and stationing themselves 
on the side of the turnpike, one of them shouted 
“Charge!” and away went the horse at a gallop 
up the road, as if charging the enemy, the preacher 
nearly over the tail of the gallant animal and rein- 
ing in most lustily. When another of the men 
shouted ‘‘ Halt!” the horse in a moment stopped in 
the midst of the road, as if he had grown to the spot, 
the preacher this time nearly over his head. 

Our readers may have heard of the famous war 
horse Bucephalus, which Alexander broke in the 
presence of his father Philip and the assembled 
court, and which afterwards carried him in his battle 
with the Persians; but some of them may not have 
heard of Copenhagen, the brave and noble horse of 
the Duke of Wellington, his faithful friend and 
servant during the Peninsular War, but more 
especially at Waterloo. Speaking of Waterloo to 
Mr. Rogers, ‘‘On that day,” said the duke, “TI 
trode Copenhagen from four in the morning till 
twelve at night, and when I dismounted he threw 
up his heels at me as he went off. If he fed, it was 
on the standing corn, and as I sat in the saddle. I 
rode him hundreds of miles in Spain and at the 
battle of Toulouse.” Tho duke did not forget his 
services, but made him as comfortable as possible in 
his old age. He had everything that a horse could 
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wish to make him happy—a good stable and a rich 
pasture ground, and was fed twice a day, sometimes 
taking his meals from the hand of the duchess her 
self, who used to feed him with bread. In the latter 
part of his life his oats were broken for him. He 
was, as he deserved to be, a great pet with the 
family; and the duke, when at Strathfieldsaye, 
very seldom omitted to pay him a daily visit. Thus 
he was rewarded for his toil at Waterloo and on 
other battle-fields; and after surviving his master, 
and following him to his last resting-place, he too 
was buried with military honours. 


LADYBrRDS ( Coceinellida). 

For some years past I have noticed that the inside 
of my library window, having a northern aspect, has 
been more or less covered with ladybirds, which 
begin to show themselves about the 14th of April, 
whether the season is backward or otherwise, and 
continue to assemble until the 30th of the same 
month, after which I seldom find an individual. 
This: year I have taken some pains to ascertain 
from whence they come, and have traced them to 
the folds of the carpet exactly under the window, 
which, from being too large for the room, is doubled, 
and forms a snug and warm retreat. From this I 
have watched them emerge, crawling up the wall and 
making for the light, when it has been my pleasure to 
open the window and give them liberty. A closer 
inspection has shown me that a few have succumbed 
to the inclemency of the winter, perhaps one in ten; 
and in a few cases they have lost their lives by getting 
entangled with the minute webs in the corners of the 
ill-swept panes. It is not, as generally supposed, 
the insect itself that is so great a benefactor in our 
hop-gardens, but the larva of the Coccinellide, which 
feeds so ravenously upon the green fly or green blight; 
and this should be more generally known, for I have 
found the best-intentioned amateur florists falling into 
this mistake, and ruthlessly smoking to death their 
best friend. When the larva is full fed it attaches 
itself to a twig or leaf by the end of its tail, and thus 
hangs with its head downwards. Presently, the 
larval skin splits down the back, but the pupa does not 
emerge, remaining within the larval skin until it has 
changed into its perfect form. It is as well to be 
better acquainted with these useful creatures, as two 
or three transferred to a bush will clear off the 
aphides in an incredibly short space of time. _F. 


INFLUENCE OF BAD IIABIT. 

An ass belonging to a carrier at Wigan used to 
stop with his master at a certain public-house, where 
the master had his pot of beer, some of which was 
always allowed to the animal. At length tho carrier 
turned teetotaler, and had no occasion to call at the 

ublic-house ; but the ass would not pass the place 
until he had received his beer as before, so that the 
carrier was obliged to treat.—Jtev. J. S. Watson. 


OTTERS AT PLAY. 

The Canadian otter has a curious mode of amusing 
itself during winter. Several of them select a spot 
on the steep bank of some river, whose current has 
resisted the effects of frost; upon the snowy surface 
of that bank they slide down in succession into the 
water; returning again to the top of the bank they 
repeat the operation, just like boys sliding on the 
ice. The water from their fur being quickly frozen 
on the snow, soon converts it into an excellent slide, 
on which the otters keep up the game with an 
untiring activity. —W. 8. Dallas, F.L.S. 
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CHILDREN AND CIIILD NURSES. 


© Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 


At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


SSS who ought to be an authority 
on the subject, says this, but, with us, it is at 
least questionable. Of outward circumstances, at 
any rate, our conviction is that there is less of 
heaven (in the sense of peaceful enjoyment) in baby- 
hood than about any other stage of life. Of course, 
we know that Wordsworth used the words in another 
and quite different sense, but we are taking them as 
a paraphrase of the common saying that Providence 
takes special care of children, and of others less 
worthy of special care. 

When Shakespeare speaks of ‘‘the thousand 
natural shocks that flesh is heir to,” he must surely 
include “ flesh’ in its smallest form, for no flesh is 
subject to shocks so varied and so many. Poor 
babies ! 

We have all been babies, and it strikes one as 
marvellous that we ever struggled on to be anything 
else. If babies could but tell their first experiences 
of life, how many a tender mother would mourn for 
sufferings to which, in entire ignorance, she had 
exposed her darling, and how many a culprit little 
boy and girl would have to pay penance. 

For, passing by the inevitable “shocks” of 
‘teething,’ “thrush,” and so on, to which all 
babies are open, we have in our mind evils and most 
painful “‘ shocks,” suggested by the annexed picture, 
namely, those entailed on ‘‘ quite babies,” who have 
the misery of being ‘‘ nursed” (as it is called) by 
almost babies. In a cradle, infancy is safe to a 
certain degree. There are, indeed, objections raised 
against “rocking ”’ in these days (when most things 
are objected to, sometimes from the pure love of 
fault-finding). Some physiologists say that rocking 
is a barbarouscustom, stupefying the brain; and the 
neglect of the practice, they declare, accounts for our 
generation being, on the whole, wiser and longer- 
living than former ones. I suppose, as I went 
through my babyhood before this was mooted, I 
was rocked ; but I am not far from seventy, so my 
days have not been shortened, nor is my brain in 
bad condition even now. I quite forget who the 
old divine was with whose picture we are all familiar : 
he is writing a sermon (or studying one) and rock- 
ing the cradle. He must have thought well of the 
process, or he would not have used it, for he was 
a good man, and doubtless, if he had a thought 
to spare from his grave subject, it was, ‘‘what a 
blessing it was that a rocked cradle sent and kept 
the baby asleep.” 

But about young nurses. We don’t want physio- 
logists to tell us that they are serious evils. Of 
course, among the poor, the adoption of them is 
inevitable; the mother goes out to work, or stays at 
home to wash or clean, then how can she ‘‘ mind the 
baby”? So Jane, who was a baby not very far 
back, is kept from school and play, and dubbed 
** nurse!” 

There she is, coming down the village street. At 
first sight you take her for a walking bundle, but as 
she draws near you perceive the bundle has two 
heads, one, rather the less of the two, niddle-noddling 





against the other, and you say at onco, ‘Oh, it’s 
Jane Jones and that unfortunate baby!’’ Jane holds 
the baby much as a small spider clutches a large 
fly; the corner of the shaw] in which it is rolled up 
trails on the ground, to the imminent risk of tripping 
them up and enacting 


‘* Down comes nurse and baby and all !” 


for it is evident that Jane is resolved that she and 
baby will stand or fall together. She looks at the 
children let loose from school, and would like to run 
riot with them, but she is nurse, and feels the respon- 
sibility and dignity of her office; so when one begs 
her to join in the game, she answers, with an impor- 
tant air, ‘‘ You see I’ve got the baby.” Poor Jane! 
Of course ‘‘ baby” is to be pitied for being cramped 
in such a clutch; but Jane has a stunted growth, if 
not a crooked back, to look forward to on account of 
the undue tasking of her strength. On the whole, 
one hardly knows which to pity more, Jane or the 
baby! 

Jack Smith is a small “‘nuss” of another stamp. 
Not at all proud is he of the distinguished post con- 
ferred on him; not at all conscientious in fulfilling 
its duties. He is sent out with “baby” in the 
‘‘prammylater.” ‘Now, Jack, you mind you keep 
going; don’t let the poor little creetur stand still to 
be starved in this cold wind; and don’t go off a 
gentle run, not skeltering over the stones, a shaking 
it to fits!” Jack listens with profound attention, 
and wheels on in excellent order while in sight of 
the cottage ; but turning the corner, he sees, at some 
distance, a knot of playmates at marbles. Away he 
goes, and away goes ‘‘prammylater.” Baby being 
tied in there is no fear of leaving it among the heaps 
of dirt and stones he rushes over in making the 
shortest possible cut to the boys. He is welcomed 
with a shout; immediately he pushesthe “ prammy- 
later” up a gap in the hedge, right in the teeth of the 
wind, and goes to marbles. Baby is miserable, of 
course, for he goes on playing long beyond the time 
when he was to take her in to be fed; and she is 
hungry, and the wind has turned her purple. 
Suddenly he hears a distant ‘‘ Jack!” and knows at 
once it means, ‘‘ Where’s the baby?” Mother is in 
chase. He darts to the ‘ prammylater,” and uses 
all his blandishments to stop the wailing, and starts 
off to meet his mother, looking as innocent as poor 
baby herself. Mrs. Smith has a suspicion that the 
victim has not had fair play, though Jack is loud in 
protests of rectitude, and is fully convinced her sus- 
picion wasa just one when in the night baby wakes 
her with a terrible strangling croup cough. 

We have seen little nurses “racing” with per- 
ambulators, and once an infant was thrown on its 
head upon a hard pavement. Its “ nurse” kissed it, 
shook it, and did all she could to stop its screams, 
and, as there was no external mark of injury, she 
hoped it would pass off ‘‘not found out.” Un- 
happily, for the mother at any rate, the result was 
death from no assignable cause, till the doctor dis- 
covered and pronounced it. 

The Italian nurse in the picture is more in Jane 
Jones’s spirit, judging from her countenance, than 
Jack Smith’s or the girl just alluded to. Would, for 
the sake of mothers who must work, and babies whe 


} must “be minded,” there were more such! 
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THE EAST 


T is related of the Queen, that after her recent 
visit to Whitechapel she expressed her astonish- 
ment at seeing ‘‘so much refinement, so much order, 
so much decency, and so much kindness in a district 
which had been represented to her as the most im- 
poverished in the metropolis.” <A little volume 
recently published—‘“‘ East and West London,”* 
by the Rev. Harry Jones—is the most effective pro- 
test that can be found against this conventional idea 
of the East of London. By contrast with the 
wealthy west, the east is poor—a squalid-looking 
quarter, with its vast accumulation of dingy streets— 
to those who come to it from the parks and squares, 
or from the architectural City, or whose knowledge of 
it is confined to the view they get from the railways 
which run level with its housetops. The most sensa- 
tional phases of its life have been many times 
described by writers in search of attractive wares, or | 
wanting colours, dark and strong, to set off their 
pictures. It is known still more widely from the 
statements of those engaged in philanthropic work 
amongst its teeming population, and whose repre- 
sentations of the vice and misery with which they 
daily come in contact have left an impression on 
many minds that there was little else to be seen. An 
altogether different view is presented by Mr. Jones, 
who has all the advantages of observation which 
belong to a resident, and whose shrewd common 
sense takes a wider survey. He complains that ‘the 
best intentions have resulted in the creation of an 
evil impression about the condition of the East of 
London, which is, to say the least of it, in many 
respects exaggerated and injurious, and which is 
slow to pass away.” ‘There are many who regard 
the Easterners as the scum of the metropolis, and 
there are many more who speak of the whole region 
almost as if it were “‘ a crowd of poor lodging-houses 
inhabited by the poorest servants of the west.” We 
quote a few passages which may help our readers to 
a better understanding of this important district. 
EAST AND WEST. 

‘‘An impression has somehow got abroad that 
the East is in so degraded and miserable a condition, 
that a man of means and leisure who devotes some of 
his spare time to visitation among those who reside 
in it, is a sort of missionary martyr; but that, if he 
can bring himself to penetrate the dim regions be- 
yond the City, his mere presence there will be sure to 
shed sweetness and light. Now I believe that any 
rman anywhere, who in all truth, humility, and godli- 
ness seeks to do good, will see of the travail of his 
soul. The assumption, however, that the East of the 
metropolis is really worse in a moral sense than the 
West, is one that needs the testimony of fact. It is 
true that here, as a rule, there are more poor in 
proportion to the rich than in the West, and I am 
sure that we should be benefited by a better resident 
mixture of classes. There is, I fear, not much chance 
of this, since a sort of centrifugal force, which is in 
operatiqn over the whole of London, is ever sending 
the most successful among its traders and manufac- 
turers away from the scene of their daily business to 
reside in or near to the country. As it is, we resi- 
dents in St. George’s are almost all of us obliged to 
work for our bread. We have no gilded youth, we 
have few idlers. But I have yet to learn that a 


* East and West London. Being Notes of Common Life and Pastoral 
Workin St. James’s, Westminster, and in St. George’s-in-the-East. By 
the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, London: 
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region is necessarily degraded because it has no 
opera house, polo clubs, or footmen in powder. In. 
deed, at the risk of being considered an ungracious 
heretic, I am inclined to think that if it comes toa 
question of teaching and example, the West has quite 
as much to learn from the East as the East from the 
West. I grant that a larger proportion of families 
among us, not pressed with the necessities of toil, 
would have a wholesome influence. They might 
make themselves useful in many ways connected 
with the local advancement of desirable social and 
civil measures; and the resident attached presence 
of more men of ability and leisure, would help in 
breaking the dead level of labour, and bring fresh 
blood into our veins; but I think that people in 
general hardly realise the sterling industry and inde- 
pendence of the present Hast of London. . . Itisnota 
colony or concourse of Lazaruses, sitting distantly at 
Prince’s Gate, and desiring to be fed with crumbs of 
comfort from Pall Mall. . . The Eastern poor are more 
virtuously independent than the Western.” 

The one great feature of the East of London is its 
labour. The strain of work and sentiment of toil is 
continuous. ‘‘ We live much from hand to mouth,” 
says Mr. Jones; ‘‘every farthing has to be earned, 
and a sixpence is severely perceived to be worth six 
pennies.” 

8T. GEORGE’S CURFEW. 

‘“‘ An illustration of the general acceptance of the 
prevailing necessity of work in these parts appears 
in the use that is made of the big bell of our church 
—a use of it which, I fancy, would not be tolerated 
in the West of London. 

“St. George’s is the only place I know of in which 
the curfew fulfils some of its original purposes. 
Directly the clock has done striking eight, it tolls for 
a quarter of an hour; and I am informed that it 
gives the signal for the cessation of work and the 
turning off of the gas in divers workshops. 

“ But the tolling of the day is pre-eminently in the 
morning. Then the big bill is rung for fifteen 
minutes before six, with irregular clang. Sometimes 
a few strokes are less vigorous than others, but they 
are never equidistant, and they are always strong. 
The purpose of this peal or metal monologue is not 
so much to herald the hour at which work should 
begin as to awaken the workers ; and as it has been 
so rung for years by the same man, he has become 
an expert in the business. The sleeping ear might 
survive an even unvarying sound, such as the striking 
of a clock, but it could hardly outsleep the strain oi 
our alarum. ; 

“Did our awakener toll the bell with the same 
regularity and force as that which announces the 
hour, I believe that many might sleep through the 
summons, though he sounded it for a quarter of a 
hour. It is remarkable how soon the ear learns to 
accommodate itself to a recurrent sound when it is 
simply and evenly repeated. But he knows better 
than merely to reproduce his message. He neve 
precisely repeats his morning performance; some 
times he tolls rapidly and loudly for a minute, then 
pausing for some fifty seconds, he gives a couple d 
clangs which seem to discharge an accumulated stor 
of sound. ‘Then, after another silence, he lets 04 
another big bang; to wait again during a parenthesis 
which is broken by a score of strokes, that increas! 
in loudness, and crowd so closely on each other, that 
one wonders how he can get the heavy clapper t? 
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obey his tugs with sufficient rapidity. But his great 
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and expiring effort arrives when the chimes begin to 

recede the striking of six o’clock. Then, stimulated 
by the additional perception that he can produce a 
discord as well as a noise, he pulls with a will, and 

roduces a tocsin so complicated and vehement, that 
if the sleeper has outslept even the summons of the 
previous fifteen minutes, he must awake, at Icast if 
he lives anywhere near the church. My house 
adjoins it. Its tower is so close that I can hear the 
rattle of the rope and the groan of the wheel before 
each metal ‘boom.’ And when the last stroke of six 
has been struck in a storm of accompanying clangour 
from the heavy alarum bell, the air long remuins 
filled with an angry hum, as if the emperor of all the 
hornets was flying around the room. 

‘“‘And this is done summer and winter, wet and 
dry. Here, in this tocsin, this alarum, which is 
meant to be intolerable, and so borne with, we have 
remarkable witness to the general acceptance of the 
necessity of work in these parts. A great foature of 
the business here is cartage. The goods brought 
into dock from over the seas are incessantly being 
dispersed by wheel and axle. When the tocsin ceases 
you presently begin to hear a dull, distant rumble of 
wheels as the vans start for their day’s work.” 


The spaciousness of the East, in contrast to some 
other parts of London where the poor are crowded 
in narrow courts, is due to the neighbourhood of the 
river and the docks. The motley population that 
swarms in some of its streets, speaking many lan- 
guages, indicates a relationship with other parts of 
the earth which has a stimulating effect upon the 
residents. ‘* Education,” remarks Mr. Jones, ‘has 
been somewhat neglected here, but the pcople are, 
it strikes me, eminently shrewd and colloquially intel- 
ligent. Their acquaintance with distant commerce 
must, I think, account for a certain freedom from 
that local exclusiveness of sentiment and information 
which characterises many dense communities. Fresh 
points are given to the many-sided sharpness of 
London life by familiarity with distant interests.” 

Or, again: ‘‘ Here most seem to have seen some- 
thing of the world, and disclose unexpected expcri- 
ences in conversation. I think this moment of three 
men who are daily engaged about our church and 
churchyard, and who might any morning be seen 
together at our gate. One was for many years guard 
of a popular mail-coach ; another, apropos to some 
remark of mine one day, incidentally showed that 
he was familiar with Constantinople; and when I 
had been here some time, I found that the third had 
twice been round the world.” 

As to local sentiment and life, ‘‘it strikes me that 
here in the East the people are eminently freespoken 
and keen tocriticise. I have noticed on their part a 
shrewd sense of humour and a quickness to resent 
any imperious pretensions. A thoughtful friend, who 
knows this part-of the metropolis well, once said to me, 
‘The East of London is the place to learn courtesy.’” 
Public spirit, moreover, is fostered by the local 
press: ‘‘ We read the leading penny dailics exten- 
sively. Besides these, however, there aro several 
local papers conducted with considerable ability, and 
read by all. These keep a sharp eye on everything 
that goes on, and no local public man can make a 
slip without its being known by each one of his 
neighbours. In the West of London there are no 
such generally recognised inspectors of social and 
parochial life. Most people there take in only the 
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large London journals, and a parochial event must 
be of exceptional magnitude to find its way into 
them. . . While these popular local organs render it 
impossible for anything to be done in a corner, they 
provide an eminently useful channel for announce- 
ments. Indeed, in this respect East London re- 
sembles provincial towns.” 

The working-men of the East are superior in 
physique, according to Mr. Jones, to their brethren 
of the West; a fact perhaps due to the nature of 
their occupations, and to the improving sanitary con- 
ditions under which they live. We get some in- 
teresting glimpses in these pages of the commerce of 
London, and the special trades and industries of this 
district. The vaults and cellars near the docks are 
accounted among our great sights; some of our 
readers, perhaps, would think them stored with as 
abundant a capacity of mischief as the cellar in 
which Guy Fawkes was found. ‘People must be 
impressed with a sense of things being done on a 
large scale, when we have in one cellar six acres of 
port, sherry, and madeira, and under one roof 60,000 
large casks of brandy, worth, on an average, say 
some £70 apiece. Besides the cellar just mentioned, 
there are eight others, not so large, but immense.” 
Each vault has its countless alleys laid with iron 
rails, on which the casks are rolled. In the largest 
vault these alleys reach the incredible distance of 
twenty-one miles. Another sort of interest attaches 
to the huge stores of ivory collected from various 
parts. ‘Inthe carly part of this year (1875), the 
result of discoveries of old accumulations of tusks 
by Livingstone made its appearance in a display 
of them, which at one sale realised, it is said, some 
£70,000. Divers of them were pronounced to be 
hundreds of years old. They covered a huge floor, 
and buyers came from all parts to secure them.” 
We must not stop to enter the indigo or the coffee or 
spice warehouses. It is evident that the dispersal of 
these goods by wheel and axle must constitute in itself 
one great industry of the East. The provisioning of 
ships, and the fitting of them out in allthey require, 
occupy another large class. Then there are chemical 
works, sugar refineries, and other important manu- 
factures also in full operation. The East of London, 
indeed, except that it does not include all the grada- 
tions and interests which belong to most separate 
towns, might be called 

A MANUFACTURING CITY. 

‘‘Tho East is, as it were, a manufacturing city in 
itself, though its proximity to the colossal centre of 
commerce, known as the ‘City’ of London, has so 
dwarfed it, that people in general have very erroneous 
ideas of its industrial importance. It is, moreover, 
though counted as distant, not far enough from the 

Vest to appear in due perspective. Large provincial 
towns, such as Leeds and Sheffield, stand out dis- 
tinctly in the manufacturing scenery of England. 
Every one sees and recognises their commercial in- 
dividuality and importance. Perhaps this is clearer 
from the fact of their being characterised by special 
manufactures, such as woollen cloth and cutlery ; 
still their prominence is partly due to their distinc- 
tiveness. Were they suburbs of London the caso 
might be somewhat different.” 


We can quote but a part of the account of 
THE LONDON DOCKS, 
“Tt is difficult to realise the amount of labour and 
wealth represented by the square plantations of bare 
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masts upon which we can look down from the sum- 
mit of our church tower. They show like woods or 
copses in the map of the estate of London. Ina 
much fuller and more accurate sense than that in 
which the phrase is generally used, the docks are a 
world in themselves, since they represent every corner 
of the earth into which British enterprise has thrust 
itself. Those dull piles of white brick warehouses, 
which discard every sentiment of decoration, and 
fearlessly exhibit the ugly side of usefulness, are, 
within, full of tropical products and appliances and 
means of the most luxurious beauty and sumptuous 
fare. Here are stores of ivory and ebony. Here are 
the choicest cigars, the richest drugs, the brightest 
dyes, the sweetest perfumes, and the finest wines. 
Here are landed and hence are dispersed the accom- 
paniments of perhaps the costliest, most curious and 
exacting civilisation, and the busiest commerce to be 
found on the face of the globe. Here are pines from 


the West Indies, oranges from Seville, teas from | 


China, masses of ice from Norway, and of marbles 
from Carrara, along with spices from Ceylon and 
ivory from Africa. Here, on these wharves, are 
heaped together for the day the most unlike though 
equally precious products of the earth, and yet many 
a man in walking through them would probably 
carry away a very slight impression of the business 
being carried on around him. Take our compara- 
tively small docks, such as the London and St. 
Katharine’s. I say comparatively small, as there 
are besides them the West India, Millwall, Surrey, 
ete. You perceive no bustle or prominent strain of 
labour within their limits, and would hardly believe 
that five or six thousand men are not unfrequently 
paid their wages at the close of the day. Their 
employment is, however, necessarily uncertain. The 
great bulk of them do not live here. Many of them 
—almost shiftless, without a trade, reminding one of 
Falstafi’s recruits—come from all parts of London 
for the chance of a job; and if the weather has been 
against the progress of ships in the Channel, you 
may see hundreds of these would-be labourers 
standing all the day idle about the various entrances 
of the docks. Then a shift of wind brings in a num- 
ber of ships, and the whole machinery of the place is 
suddenly in full operation. But it works smoothly, 
and it is only after repeated visits that the magnitude 
and complexity of the business transacted can be ap- 
prehended. I am told that nothing strikes foreigners 
more than the quiet methodical way in which every- 
thing moves on here. There is no shouting, scolding, 
uproar, or excitement of any kind, as the riches of 
the world are unfolded or poured out. But go round 
the perfect little dock of St. Katharine, with its hedge 
of hydraulic lifts steadily disembowelling the vessels, 
which lie so close to the shore that you might toss a 
halfpenny into their holds when you look out of the 
top storey of the warehouse which is absorbing the 
cargo. Go round this little dock. Mount tier after 
tier of floors; see even a single shipload of coffee, 
consisting of about 10,000 bags, or sacks, being re- 
packed and distributed; or picture, if you can, the 
presence of, say £750,000 worth of indigo—which 
was the value of the amount being prepared for show 
in a single department when I went over it one day 
—and you will begin to perceive the largeness of the 
work in these parts, and admire the quietness with 
which it is carried on.” 


The ecclesiastical questions which are discussed in 
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this little volume lie beyond our province. We com. 
mend it, however, heartily to our readers, whatever 
differences of opinion they may entertain. It should 
be read by city clergymen and magistrates, and by 
all engaged in active philanthropic works. Tho 
extracts we have made are designed to correct a 
popular mistake, but there are many other topics 
treated which are of equal interest. 





THE LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY. 





ACAULAY accepted an important position in 

India, a post of the highest dignity and considera- 
tion, with a salary of ten thousandayear. He accepted 
the position with the clear intention, which he fulfilled, 
of only retaining it for a few years, and of being of 
service to his family, especially to his admirable and 
estimable father, who had succumbed to pecuniary 
difficulties, and to provide for himself, before he had 
reached the middle of life, a sufficient independence. 
To his family he behaved in the transaction in a 
beautiful and truly affectionate manner. His sister 
Hannah he took with him. In India she married, 
and became Lady Trevelyan, the mother of Mac- 
aulay’s biographer. Lady Holland stormed at his 
exodus. He writes to his sister:—‘‘I had a most 
extraordinary scene with Lady Holland; if she 
had been as young and handsome as she was thirty 
years ago, she would have turned my head.” She 
told him he was sacrificed to his family and to his 
sister; but this was going too far. Macaulay go! 
angry. Then she begged his pardon, said she knev 
she was impertinent, and stormed at the Ministers 
for letting him go. She went on in the same manner 
before Lord Holland. He took the matter mor 
quietly. ‘Don’t talk such nonsense, my lady! 
What! can we tell a gentleman who has a claim 
upon us that he must lose his only chance of an 
independence that he may come and talk to you i 
an evening?’”? Bobus Smith gave him some advice, 
which reminded Macaulay of his brother Sidney: 
‘ Always, sir, manage to have at your table some 
fleshy, blooming young writer or cadet just come 
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out, that the mosquitos may stick to him, and leave 
the rest of the company alone.” One of his first 
letters from India to his sisters contains the follow- 
ing passage, which certainly ought to cover a multi- 
tude of critical sins :—‘‘ At Christmas I shall send 
home a thousand or twelve hundred pounds for my 
father and you all. I cannot tell you what a comfort 
itis to me to find that I shall be able to do this; it 
reconciles me to all the pains—acute enough, some- 
times, God knows—of banishment. In a few years, 
if I live—probably in less than five years from the 
time at which you will be reading this letter—we 
shall be again together in a comfortable, though a 
modest, home, certain of a good fire, a good joint of 
meat, and a good glass of wine, without owing 
obligations to anybody, and perfectly indifferent— 
at least as far as our pecuniary interest is concerned 
—to the changes of the political world. Rely on it, 
my dear girls, that there is no chance of my coming 
back with my heart cooled towards you. I came 
hither principally to save my family, and I am not 
likely while here to forget them. — Ever yours, 
7.3.” 

Macaulay took a rich freightage of books to 
India with him, and, whilst there, kept his library 
constantly supplied from England. Some of his 
most brilliant papers for the ‘‘ Edinburgh” were 
also written during his residence there. Odd people 
are to be met with everywhere, and Macaulay met 
with some in India. He was received with honour 
by the Rajah of Mysore, who insisted on showing 
him his wardrobe and his picture gallery. The 
latter consisted of seven coloured prints, such as he 
had seen in the sanded parlour of a country inn, but 
the bijou of his gallery, of which he was eminently 
vain, was a head of the Duke of Wellington, which, 
says Macaulay, ‘‘ has certainly been on a sign-post 
in England.” ‘ After all,” he says, ‘‘the rajah was 
by no means the greatest fool I found at Mysore. 
An Englishman, without any preface, accosted me 
thus :—‘ Pray, Mr. Macaulay, do you not think that 
Buonaparte was the Beast?’ ‘No, sir; I cannot 
say that I do.’ ‘Sir, he was the Beast; I can prove 
it. I have found the number 666 in his name. 
Why, sir, if he was not the Beast, who was?’ This 
was a puzzling question, and I am not a little vain 
ofmyanswer. ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘the House of Commons 
is the Beast. There are six hundred and fifty-eight 
members of the House, and these, with their chief 
officers—the three clerks, the serjeant and his 
deputy, the chaplain, doorkeeper, and the librarian 
—make 666!’ ‘ Well, sir, thatis strange; butI can 
assure you that if you write Napoleon Buonaparte 
in Arabic, leaving out only two letters, it will give 
666.2 ‘And pray, sir, what right have you to leave 
out two letters?’ A few more words ended the con- 
troversy. The man looked at me as if he thought 
me a very wicked fellow; and I daresay has, by this 
time, discovered that if you write my name in T'amil, 
leaving out the ‘T’ in Thomas, the ‘B’ in Babington, 
and ‘M’ in Macaulay, it will give the number of this 
unfortunate Beast.” 

He did everything that was affectionate in pro- 
moting the marriage of his sister, Hannah, in India, 
and there were difficulties in the way. The other 
beloved sister, and correspondent of his earlier days, 
Margaret, was married, and died during his absence 
in India. It was to her he wrote his regrets that he 
was losing his beloved companion from his house- 
hold—words, too, which show something of the 
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heart hungering for more amidst his affluence of 
fame and prosperity. ‘I feel a growing tendency to 
cynicism and suspicion; my intellect remains, and is 
likely, I sometimes think, to absorb the whole man.” 
Then pathetically he refers to the approaching 
marriage: ‘‘ As for myself, it is a tragical dénowement 
of an absurd plot. I remember quoting some nursery 
rhymes years ago, when you left me in London, to 
join Nancy at Rothley Temple or Leamington, I 
forget which. These foolish lines contain the history 
of my life :— 


* ‘There were two birds that sat on a stone, 
One flew away, and there was but one, 
The other flew away, and then there was none, 
And the poor stone was left all alone.’” 


He returned from India in 1838, and instantly 
took his place as an eminent leader in public affairs, 
A life so active was naturally full of incident, and 
the volumes, over which we are glancing, dedicated 
to his memory, are full beyond any possibility of 
quotation of interesting material. Lord Brougham 
does not shine in his relationships with Macaulay. 
It is clear that he was greatly jealous of Macaulay’s 
influence through the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” and no 
doubt felt that in him he had an eminent and more 
successful rival in the paths of literary fame. On 
the other hand, the character of Mr. Gladstone 
comes out with an honourable and charming distinct- 
ness ; and notwithstanding the great essayist’s severe 
strictures upon the State in its relations to the 
Church, the spirit Mr. Gladstone manifested was 
generous and beautiful, and touched the heart of 
Macaulay to a high tone of admiration ; the admira- 
tion and affection appear to have been mutual. 
The writer remembers a pleasant little incident illus- 
trative of this, mentioned to him by the late Thomas 
Binney. Mr. Binney attended the funeral of 
Macaulay in Westminster Abbey; it was singular, 
but it was the case, that he had never seen Mr. 
Gladstone, but he somehow found himself next to a 
gentleman whose devout affectionateness throughout 
the service, and evident personal regrets and regard, 
greatly impressed him, and at the close he inquired 
of some person, greatly wondering, who he was. 
‘That, sir?” said his informant, with evident pity 
for his ignorance, ‘‘ that, sir? why that’s Mr. Glad- 
stone!’? Mr. Binney said he thought it was one of 
the most beautiful things he had ever seen—recol- 
lecting that stinging, caustic article in the “ Edin- 
burgh ’’—this affectionate behaviour over the grave 
of his old foe. Mr. Binney, however, did not know 
what these volumes reveal, that after the publication 
of that paper the two men had met several times, and 
appear to have entertained a high regard for each 
other. 

But to retrace our steps. We have seen that 
Macaulay met with fools in India; some persons of 
the same character encountered his regards in 
England. He wrote to one of his sisters: ‘‘I have 
received the most disgusting letter, by many degrees, 
I ever read in my life; I will give you the opening— 
‘My dear Friend,—Many years have passed away 
since my revered husband and your most excellent 
father walked together as Christian friends, and since 
Iderived the sweetest comfort and pleasurefrom a close 
friendship with both your blessed parents—’ After 
a great deal more about various ‘ revered and blessed 
people,’ she comes to the real object of her epistle, 





which is to ask for three livings and a bishopric! I 
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have been accustomed to unreasonable and importu- | 
nate suitors, but I protest that this old hag’s impu- 
dence fairly took away my breath. In order to 
recommend her brats still more, she assures me that 
one of them has been curate to that blessed man 
Mr. ——. She is so moderate as to say that for her 
son James she will accept—nay, very thankfully 
accept — even a living of five hundred a year. 
Another proof of her moderation is that beforo she 
asks for a bishopric, she has the grace to say, ‘I am 
now going to be very bold.’ Really, the comedy of 
actual life is beyond all comedy !” 

Many readers will be disappointed by the almost 
entire absence from this biography of any reference to 
the religious ideas, and perfect vacancy, so to speaks, of 
all spiritual regards and notions. We trust we may 
believe that what certainly does not appear was yet 
present in the mind of this great writer. A pleasing 
glimpse of the reality of Macaulay’s religious convic- 
tions, so far as they went, is furnished in the follow- 
ing letter. Two things are visible in it—his utter 
aversion to ritualistic practices, and his sense that 
religion contains within itself a power of consolation ; 
it was written by him when Paymaster-General of 
the Army. 

“‘ Dear Ellis,—I have at this moment the disposal 
of a tolerable piece of patronage—the Chaplainship 
of Chelsea Hospital; light duty, a nice house, coal, 
candles, and three hundred pounds a year. It would 
be an exceedingly pleasant situation for a literary 
man. But he must also be a man of picty and feel- 
ing, for the Hospital being full of old, battered 
soldiers, the duty, though by no means onerous, con- 
sists chiefly in attending sick beds, and I would not 
for any consideration assign such a duty to a person 
who would hurry through it in a perfunctory manner. 
Is there any among the junior fellows of Trinity who 
would suit? I do not wanta politician, and nothing 
shall induce me to take a Puseyite.—Yours very 
truly, T. B. M.” 

These volumes are interspersed with many scraps 
of verse, which will be quite new to readers, thrown 
off in the course of his letters, and perhaps never 
intended for other eyes than those to whom the 
letters in which they occur were addressed. In a 
letter to his father occur the following—an inscrip- 
tion beneath a picture of Voltaire, which are very 
discriminating and admirable :— 





** If thou wouldst view one more than man and less, 
Made up of mean and great, of foul and fair, 
Step here; and weep and laugh, and curse and Dless 
And spurn and worship ; for thou see’st Voltaire. 
That flashing eye blasted the conqueror’s spear, 
The monarch’s sceptre, and the Jesuit’s beads ; 
And every wrinkle in that haggard sneer 
Hath been the grave of dynasties and creeds. 
In very wantonness of childish mirth 
He puffed Bastilles, and thrones, and shrines away 
Insulted heaven, and liberated earth. 
Was it for good or evil? Who shall say ?” 


ea 
. 


And while citing these verses, we may just notice in 
passing with what freedom he rattled off in his letters 
to his sisters, scraps of sing-song verse, often very 
happy, very descriptive, and, if not always humorous, 
certainly frequently exceedingly funny and frolic- 
some. These were sometimes the vagaries of fancy 
with which he entertained his sisters when he wrote 





to them from the library of the House of Commons. 
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On the pure human side, it is rather pleasant to 
see the young man teasing his sisters, announcing 
to them and maintaining his theory, to their disgust, 
that much of the love of women depends on the emi- 
nence of the men, and justifying at any rate one 
instance of a lady whom he met with at Rogers’s— 
very pretty and very witty—who treated her husband 
when they were first married with great respect; 
but when he published a novel, which failed com- 
pletely, hen-pecked him unmercifully ever afterwards, 
which, said Rogers, ‘‘ was especially hard, as it was 
moro than suspected that che wrote a good portion 
of it herself.” 

Macaulay was a man of vehement personal pre- 
judices, and many of his literary verdicts must be 
received with caution. Robert Montgomery did not 
deserve, either as a man, a clergyman, or a poet, the 
treatment he received ; the criticism upon him is very 
characteristic: ‘His writing bears the same relation 
to poetry which a Turkey carpet does to a picture. 
There are colours in a Turkey carpet out of which a 
picture might be made; there are words in Mr. 
Montgomery’s writings which, when disposed in cer- 
tain orders and combinations, have made, and will 
again make, good poetry, but, as they now stand, 
they scem to be put together on principle in such a 
manner as to give us no image of anything in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth.’? He fulfilled one of the chief con- 
ditions of the critic—he very rarely praised; and 
when he censured he laid on with that antithetical 
strength in which every sentence sounded like the 
stroke of a lash. Thus, from the poetry of Lord 

syron, “you may draw a system of ethics com- 
pounded of misanthropy and voluptuousness, in 
which the two great commandments are to hate your 
neighbour, aud to love your neighbour’s wife.” His 
criticisms contain too much of the epigram. Thus, 
on Dr. Southey: ‘*Dr. Southey brings to his task 
two faculties which were never, we believe, vouch- 
safed in measure so copious to any human being— 
the faculty of believing without a reason, and tho 
faculty of hating without a provocation.” The last 
sentente certainly very well describes the critic him- 
self. Those readers who are not acquainted with 
Macaulay’s article on Barére, do not know with what 
an intensity of vehement bitterness and contempt ho 
could mingle his expressions. Thus, he says of him: 
‘“‘ As soon as he ceases to write trifles, he begins to 
write lies; and such lies! A man who has never 
been within the tropics docs not know what a 
thunder-storm means; a2 man who has never looked 
on Niagara has but a faint idea of a cataract; and 
he who has not read ‘Bartre’s Memoirs’ may be 
said not to know what itis to lic.” ‘* Whatsoever 
things are false, whatsoever things are dishonest, 
whatsoever things are unjust, whatsoever things are 
impure, whatsoever things are hateful, whatsoever 
things aro of evil report, if there be any vice, and il 
there be any infamy, all those things were blended 
in Bartre!”? Such criticisms as these, if bearing an 
apparent sting of vindictiveness, had yet, at any rate, 
the appearance of plausibility; but some of his esti- 
mates will always sully his entire trustworthiness a3 
a historian. The Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Philpots, 


had one ground of quarrel with him, and Robert 
Chambers and all Scotchmen had another; but that 
which brings out most strongly the vicious prejudices 
of which he was capable, is his persistent misrepre- 
sentation of the character of William Penn, 
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gomo gatisé or other, perhaps not very difficult to 
trace, he had a grudge against all Quakers ; his ver- 
dict, for instance, upon George Fox and his journal, 
stands in most remarkable contrast to the wise esti- 
mate of both by Sir James Mackintosh. We believe 
he did a great injustice to the venerable memory of 
Penn, and he went down to the grave with the 
opportunity of reparation at his disposal, and he 
never made it. 

Mr. Paget, in his new ‘‘ Examen,” has drawn up 
a strong bill of indictment against the heresies in 
Macaulay's History, and his vindication of Penn 
appears to be most sufficient, but the great historian 
never noticed it. It is a circumstance which stands 
in singular contrast to another illustrious history and 
historian of our day. The story has been quoted 
against Lord Macaulay with reference to this par- 
ticular instance of William Penn, of the old Welsh- 
man, a juror in a court of law, who, when the counsel 
for the prosecution said, ‘‘And now I will call for 
witnesses,” exclaimed, ‘‘Look you, please you, we 
believe every word that you have said, and we do not 
want any witnesses!”? It seems enough for Lord 
Macaulay in this, and in several other instances, that 
he believes every word he writes, and he does not 
want any witnesses. Certainly, what there was of 
native amiability in Macaulay’s character, does not 
come out very distinctly in his general estimates of 
men and writings; he does appear to have been fond 
of blistering a reputation, and in many instances he 
was eminently successful in doing this. It has been 
said of him, he kept a bottle of acetic acid on his 
study-table, and a drop or two on a character dis- 
pleasing to him, effectually blisters and burns. A 
chief characteristic of his wit, as our citations have 
shown, is, that it is sharp even to malevolence. 
Thus, it is often false, too, because he sacrifices to 
force, and point, and epigrammatic brilliancy, every 
other consideration, and this sometimes makes him, 
as we have seen, as doubtful an authority as Gibbon’s 
covert innuendoes and splendid satires do their author. 
It is very truly said, that he frequently recast his 
thoughts, and reproduced them in the shape of an 
epigram. Thus, as a favourable illustration of this, 
he said, ‘‘ You call me a Liberal, but I don’t know 
that in these days I deserve the name. I am opposed 
tothe abolition of standing armies ; I am opposed to 
the abolition of capital punishment ; I am opposed to 
the destruction of the National Church; in short, I 
am in favour of war, hanging, and Church establish- 
ments.” 

The volumes of Macaulay’s life are crowded with 
letters. If these do not place him in an exalted 
rank among letter-writers, they will certainly most 
pleasingly illustrate that which is a very chief charm 
of the volume—the strength, tendcrness, and con- 
stancy of his social affections. He had no children 
—he was never married; but to his sisters and his 
friends, and to his sisters’ children, he gives every 
evidence of a large, loving heart. One of his dearest 
friends was Mr. Ellis; Macaulay was his chief con- 
soler on the death of his wife. Nothing brings out 
the instinctive tenderness and delicacy of Macaulay 
more than his letter to his sister on this event. 
“When I went to him I found the house shut up. I 
meant only to have asked after him, but he would 
see me. He gave way to very violent emotion, but 
he soon collected himself, and talked to me about 
er for hours. ‘I was so proud of her,’ he said; 
‘T loved so much to show her to anybody that I 
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valued. Now what good will it be to me to be a 


judge? I shall not have her to go home to with tho 
good news.’ I could not speak, for I know what 
that feeling is as well as he. Comfort him I could 
not, except by hearing him talk of her with tears in 
my eyes. I stayed till late. Yesterday I went to 
him again, and passed most of the day with him; 
and I shall go to him again to-day, for he says, and 
I seo, that my company does him good. I would 
with pleasure give one of my fingers to get him back 
his wife, which is more than most widowers would 
give to get back their own.” Then he asks aiter one 
of his nieces: ‘ How is my dear little girl? Is sho 
old enough to take caro of a canary bird or two? 
From her tenderness for the little fish, I think I may 
venture to trust her with live animals.” The severity 
of his reviews will never now permit us to forget 
what a fine, generous nature he had. He was re- 
quested to write his paper on Madame D’Arblay for 
the ‘“‘ Edinburgh,” but he was afraid of taking it out 
of the hands of poor Leigh Hunt. ‘TI have only ono 
scruple,” he says; ‘‘that some months ago Leigh 
Hunt told me that he thought of proposing that 
subject to you, and I approved of his doing so. I 
should have no scruple in taking a subject out of 
Brougham’s hands, because he can take care of him- 
self if he thinks himself ill-used; but I would not 
do anything that could hurt the feelings of a man 
whose spirit seems to be quite broken by adversity, 
and who lies under some obligations to me.” He 
was not generous to Robert Montgomery, as we have 
seen—probably because he had been unjust to him 
in the first instance; but he behaved generously to 
Miss Aiken. He says in his journal,—‘“I corrected 
my article on Addison for the collected essays. I 
shall leave out all the animadversions on Miss 
Aiken’s blunders; she has used me ill, and this is 
honourable and gentlemanlike revenge.” He wasa 
keen observer, but fond of men, it seems to us, 
rather than nature, and loved the walk through 
cities rather than the retreat into nature’s great 
solitudes. Some of his observations here on men 
and their ways are droll enough. “TI travelled to 
town with a family of children, who ate, without 
intermission, from Market Harborough, where they 
got into the coach, to the Peacock, at Islington, 
where they got out of it. They breakfasted as if 
they had fasted all the preceding day. They dined 
as if they had never breakfasted; they ate on the 
road one large basket of sandwiches, another of 
fruit, and a boiled fowl; besides which, there was not 
an orange girl, an old man with cakes, or a boy with 
filberts, who came to the coach-side when we stopped 
to change horses, of whom they did not buy some- 
thing.” 

For fifteen years he resided in the Albany; then, 
urged, apparently, by the Duchess of Argyll and 
Dean Milman, who looked about after a house for 
him, and whose advice he took in settling at Holly 
Lodge, in Kensington, he removed from his old 
chambers in 1856. It was a tender leave-taking. 
In the last entry in his journal on his last night in 
the old place—thrice as rich a man as when he 
entered it, and far more famous—he reviews, on the 
whole, a very happy fifteen years. He could not 
expect, he says, to live fifteen years more; but in 
any case they could not be as happy as the past 
years. His bcoks were all gone, and he looked 


round upon the skeleton bookshelves; “I thought 
that it was for the last time, aud the tears would 
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come into my eyes.” Ellis, whom he had comforted 
years before on the death of his wife, came to dine 
with him. ‘‘ Everything that I do,” he writes, ‘is 
coloured by the thought that it is for the last time. 
One day there will come @ Jast in good earnest ;” 
and, indeed, that last was not very far off. He only 
occupied his house of Holly Lodge a year or two. 
All successful men are not grateful; Macaulay’s had 
certainly, on the whole, been a very happy, highly- 
honoured, and successful career; but this is by no 
means always an index toa grateful heart. Without 
formal expressions of devotion, we feel that an under- 
current of grateful happiness flows through these 
last days. 

He was raised to the peerage in 1857; he turned 
this elevation round to a human, amiable side. 
Lady Trevelyan says: ‘* We were making a tour in 
the Tyrol that summer, and on our return we stopped 
at Paris, I and my children, to spend a few days at 
the Louvre Hotel with your uncle and Mr. Ellis. I 
often think of our arrival at eleven at night; the 
well-spread board awaiting us; his joyous welcome ; 
and then his desiring us to guess what his news 
was, and my disappointing him by instantly guessing 
it. Then our merry time together; the last un- 
broken circle, for change began the following year, 
and change has since been the order of my life.” 
Shortly after this he sunk almost into a confirmed, 
although painless, invalid. To the last he kept up 
his love for books and reading—reading, as had been 
his wont, different books at different seasons. ‘‘I 
read,” he says, ‘‘ Henderson’s ‘Iceland’ at breakfast 
—a favourite breakfast book with me;” and he 
never for a moment wavered in his allegiance to 
Miss Austen ; he thought if he could have obtained 
materials, he would have liked to write a life of 
‘that wonderful woman,” as he calls her, and to have 
raised a little money to put up a monument to her in 
Winchester Cathedral. In 1859 he took his last 
excursion from home to the English lakes and Soot- 
land; his tour was everywhere almost annoyingly 
complimentary by the thronging of persons to see 
him. When he and his sister left Dr. Guthrie’s 
church in Edinburgh, the congregation made 
a line for them, through which to walk as they 
went away. He writes himself to his friend, 
Ellis: ‘‘I went the day before yesterday to Grasmere 
Churchyard, to see Wordsworth’s tomb. I thought 
of announcing my intention of going, and issuing 
tickets to people who wished to see me there, for a 
Yankee who was here a few days ago, and heard 
that I was expected, said that he ‘would give the 
world to see that most sublime of all spectacles, 
Macaulay standing by the grave of Wordsworth.’ ” 
This was in July, 1859. He died in the December 
of that year. He writes, on December the 21st: 
‘“‘T am certainly very poorly—weak as a child.” On 
the 28th he mustered strength to dictate a letter to a 
poor curate, enclosing a cheque for twenty-five 
pounds; he signed his name, and it appears to have 
been the last time he took the pen, which had achieved 
such strong and tender, such eloquent and costly 
words, in hishand. He died in perfect calm, sitting 
in his easy-chair in the library on the evening of the 
same day; he rose as if to move, sat down again, 
and ceased to breathe. He left behind him a large 
revenue of honour and admiration, but the love for 
the man will, we suppose, be certainly greatly in- 
creased by the perusal of these volumes which reveal 
so much more than was known of his private and 
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social life. Lady Trevelyan wrote: “ We have lost 
the light of our home; the most tender, loving, 
generous, unselfish, devoted offriends. What he was 
to me for fifty years, how can I tell? What a world 
of love he poured out upon me and mine! The 
blank, the void he has left behind, filling, as he did, 
so entirely both heart and intellect, no one can under. 
stand, for who ever knew such a life as mine, passed 
as the cherished companion of such aman?” After 
such words as these from a sister, it is of less moment 
to say that he was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and that his pall was borne by the Duke of Aves 
Earl Russell, Earl Stanhope, Earl Carlisle, Bisho 
Wilberforce, Sir David Dundas, Sir Henry Holland, 
Dean Milman, Sir Cornwall Lewis, the Lord Chan. 
cellor, and the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and he rests amidst the tombs of Johnson, and 
Garrick, Handel, Goldsmith, Gay, and Addison—men 
whose names he loved to pronounce, and perhaps 
of every one of whom he had written some affectionate 
and sufficient word. 





Varieties, 


Hersert AND CowrPrR MemortaL Window IN West: 
MINSTER ABBEY.—The name of an American citizen honour- 
ably appears in Westminster Abbey, in this Centennial year of 
Independence. The first chapel or bay in the nave, on the right 
in entering by the great west door, contains monuments of 
Wordsworth and other well-known names. It is sometimes 
called ‘‘ Western Poets’ Corner.” Dean Stanley, in his restor- 
ations of the Abbey, proposed to place here a memorial window 
in honour of three poets, who had all been old Westminster 
boys, George Herbert, Charles Wesley, and William Cowper. 
The erection of a monument to John and Charles Wesley, in 
another part of the nave, confined the memorial to Herbert and 
Cowper. Circulars were issued, asking funds for the proposed 
window. One of these circulars came into the hands of George 
William Childs, of Philadelphia, who generously offered to be 
at the sole expense of the memorial, as a tribute of respect from 
an American to these Christian poets of the old country. The 
offer was accepted in the spirit in which it was made. The 
design of the window by the Dean included a full-length por- 
trait of the poets, in the two compartments of the window, 


’ Herbert at Bemerton and Cowper at Olney, these places being 


also accurately depicted in rich stained glass. Heraldic devices 
and other accessories completed the design, which was drawn 
and the work executed by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, eccle- 
siastical architects. The window has been fixed, and under- 
neath it is a brass tablet bearing the inscription ‘‘p. D. (dat 
dedicat) Grorcius GULIELMUS CHILDS, CIVIS AMERICANUS, 
MDCCCLXXVI.” 


Free TraDE.—Why is the earth on which we live divided 
into zones and climates? Why do different countries yield dif 
ferent productions to people experiencing similar wants? Why 
are they intersected with mighty rivers, the natural highways 
of nations? Why are lands most distant from each other 
brought almost into contact by the very means which seem to 
divide them? Why, sir, it is in order that man may be depen- 
dent upon man: it is that the exchange of commodities may be 
accompanied by the diffusion of knowledge, by the exchange of 
mutual benefits, engendering mutual kind feelings, multiply- 
ing and confirming friendly relations. It is in order that com- 
merce may freely go forth, leading civilisation with one hand, 
peace with the other, to render mankind happier, wiser, better. 
Sir, this is the dispensation of Providence ; this is the decree of 
that power which created and disposed the universe. Away, 
then, with those who, with arrogant and a folly, 
would fetter the inborn energies of man ; who would set up their 
own miserable legislation to oppose the great standing laws of 
nature.—Lord Palmerston’s Speeches. 

GuvaRNERIUS Vio11n.—At the recent sale by auction of 4 
small but very choice collection of Cremona violins, at Messrs. 
Foster’s, of Pall Mall, a Guarnerius, date 1740, was sold for the 
sum of 600 guineas, 
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